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THs Author of this work, as we have been informed by an in- 
relligent American traveller, was, for some time, Minister of the 
Parisit of Kilmaney, in Scotland; and, as is too often the case under 
an establishment, had sought the sacred office rather as a trade by 
which to make a living, than with a view to the glory of God, and 
the salvation of men. He was, however, known to be a man of ta- 
ints; and when Dr. Brewster undertook the Editorship of the New 

dud mirgh Encyclopedia, Dr. Chalmers was requested to write the 

ice Curisvianrry. In prosecuting toe studics necessary for this 
ccasion, be acquired new views of the religion of the gospel. With 


| candour and mapnanimity which did him the greate st honour, he . 


scknowledged to his Parishioners and to the world, his former defi- 
jencies. * For twelve years,’ said he to the people of his Parish, 
have I been endeavouring to promote your reformation by deliv ering, 
the dottrines and precepts of mor: ity, and | know not whether in 
that period, I have reformed a single indiv idual.” He ought, according 
to his own present belief to have preached “ Curist, AND HIM 
Crucirrep.” The article \ the New Encyclopedia, to which we 
have alluded, attracted great attention. It was soon republish: dina 
parate volume, and was eagerly toner for, and wideiy circulated. 
With ihe exception of Lessle’s Short Method with the Deists, it is 
the most perfect argument that we have ever seen on the subje ct a 
the Evidences of Christianity. A man must be very wise indeed, 
very stupid to read it without receiving instruction. We would “Aid 
earnestly recommend this little work to our countrymen, and espect- 
thy to young men who have capacity to enjoy sound philosophical 
cusoning, delivered in a form of sufficicut elegance. 

A work of such distinguished ability soon dew its author from his 
obscurity, and he was called to the Pastoral Charge of the Tron 
Church in Glasgow. A number of Ministers in that City, agreed 


io deliver weekly lectures in rotation. The series of discourses 
preached by Dr. (#.almers has been published, and forms the very 
teresting volume tn which i owe would now dtrect the atte ntion ot 


Sur readers. 
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We cannot however ferbear expressing the pleasure afforded hy 7 
seeing, now and then, but certainly at long intervals, a work of real ‘ 
merit issuing from the American press. Amidst the enormous quan. or 
tities of trash, which are continually thrown out, such a work is Jj}, , 
a fountain in a desert, or a green islet in a troubled sea, pleasant 


the sight, and refreshing to the heart. i. 

The title page of the work under consideration gives a very geng. oe 
ral view of the subject and the manner in which it is treated. Co; -P 
sidering this series of Sermo. #5 a whole, we shall for the benef. hou 
of the reader, endeavour to prescut an analysis of it, and an abstract \s 
of the author’s argument. The volume contains seven sermons, — ft 
1st. A sketch of the Moderp Astronomy. Text, Ps. vii, 3, 4.—~2nd. 7” 
The Modesty of true Science, I Cor, vit, 2.—8rd. On the exten: ‘hat 
of the Divine condescension, Ps. cxit1, 3, 6.—4th. On the know. thi 
ledge of man’s moral history in the distant places of the Creation, is 
[ Pet. 1, 12.—5th. On the sympathy that is felt for man in the dis. | 
tant places of Creation. Luke xv, 7.—4Sth. On the contest for an onlt 
ascendancy over man amongst the higher orders of intelligenc st 
Col. 11, 15.—7th. On the slender influence of mere taste and sensi- all 
bility in matters of religion. Ezek. xxx1i1, 32.—The whole work lo 
may be divided into three general heads—The statement of an ob. an 
jection against Christianity—The refutation of the objection—And whi 
the use to be made of the truth thus secured against assault. Ita 

I. The magnificence and splendour of the heavens have in every hall 
age excited the admiration both of the savage and the sage. But that that 
moon, and those stars, what are they? It has been reserved for thes frot 
latter times, to solve this great and interesting question. Distance am 
uniformly lessens the apparent magnitude of bodies. The heaven); shot 
bodies appear small only because they are remote. It is known that six 
the sun is a globe, by many thousand times, exceeding the dimensi- cale 
ons of the earth which we inhabit; the moon hus the size of a world; hun 
and most of the planets are considerably larger than the earth. These met 
bodies, too, revolve on their axes, and take their annual journies mi 
round the sun; have the vicissitudes of day and-night, of summer or t 
and winter. Shall we say that their resemblance to our globe stop: z1Ve 
here? Would the architect of nature, supreme in wisdom as he is 1! othe 
power, call these stately mansions into existence, and leave them Vis 
unoccupied? Can we conceive that this scene of magnificence is meré som 
empty parade; that silence and solitude reign throughout the mighty Ast 
empire of nature; and that no worshippers of the Deity are to be 10 ¢ 
found through the wide extent of these vast and unmeasureable re- Wh 
sions: In proportion as the science of Astronomy advances towards syst 
yerfection, we can discover new points of resemblance-hetween the we | 
earth, and the other bodies in the planetary system. We can see that J pres 
the surface of one is diversified by mountains and vallies; that another the 
is surrounded by an atmosphere which may support the respiration of [peo 
animals; of a third that clouds are suspended over it, which may [Ris 
pour down their fertilizing showers; and of a fourth, that a white a 
colour spreads over its northern regions as its winter advances, and JRR‘no. 


chat at the approach of summer, this whiteness is dissipated—giving FR} *n 
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..gm to suppose that all these worlds bear a strong resemblance to 
sur OWDe 

No one can assign a limit to the discoveries of future ages. The 
tay may be coming, when instruments of observation will be imcon- 
ivably more powerful than they are at present; and may lay open 
our view, the vestiges of art and industry, and intelligence; may 
wcover summer throwing its green mantle over extensive tracts, and 
winter leaving them naked and colourless; may even point out the 
rounds of their empires, and their splendid cities, and enable future 
Astronomers to construct maps of the planets with all the minuteness 
yf topographical exactness. ‘}hen it will be proved by ocular demon- 
gration that these glorious bodies, are worlds teeming with life, and 
shat on them all are fit habitations for the worshippers of the Deity. 
fhis conclurion is now supported only by analogy; but the analogy 
9 strong: that none are unconvinced by it. 

But is there nothing beyond the limits of our sy esata) There are 
only five or six planethry orbs visible to the naked eye. What, then 

. that multitude of other lights which sparkle in our Sresement, and 
il the whole concave of heaven with innumerable splendours? They 
ly not move round the sun; but to all common observation remain 
smoveable. What then are they? The first thing i in relation to them 
yhich strikes a scientific observer, is their immeasureable distance. 
lia body were projected from the sun with the velocity of a cannon 
ball it would take hundreds of thousands of years before it described 

that mighty interval which separates the nearest of the fixed stars ‘ 
from our sun and our system. If our earth, which moves more than i K 





: million and a half of miles a day, were hurriéd trom its orbit, and 
jould take its rapid flight over this immense trac t, it would not in 
ix thousand years, have arrived at the end of its journey. These i 
cilculations may be demonstrated by the most rigid geometry; but no ~ mh 
human imagination can form an adequate conception of these im- F iit 
mense numbers—What then are these stars placed so far beyond the 
limits of our system? They must be masses of enormous magnitude, ih} i 
or they could not be seen at so great a distance. ‘The light which they rie |: 
zive must proceed from ipemnscivess for light re heres d from some id 
other quarter, would not be carried to such immense distances.— ig 
\istant as these bodies are, there is one point of resemblance between 4] 
some of them and the sun which has not escaped the observation of f if 
Astronomers. As the sun performs a revolution on its own centre, ‘ 
10 do these immense globes of light—And were they created invain? ae 
Why resist the conclusion that each of these stars 1s the token of a - Ag 
ystem as vast and splendid as ours? In yon gilded canopy of heaven, } 
we see the broad aspect of the universe, where each shining point al 
presents us with a sun, and each sun with a system of worlds—where | 
the Divinity reigns in all the grandetr of his attributes—where he 
Peoples 3 immensity with his wonders, and t1 ‘avels in the greatness of ; 
iis strength through the dominions of one vast unlimitted monarchy. § 
If we ask the number of these stars—the naked eye can take in a 
thousand, and the best telesc ope which human genius has contrived . 
ean take in eighty millions. Rut why subject the universe to the eye 
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of man, or the power of his genius? Fancy may expatiate bei ons 
that is visible—and shall we have the boldness to sav that ‘ihe, 
nothing there; that the wonders of the Almighty are at an en 
because we can no longer trace his footsteps; that his omnipotene 
is exhausted, because human art cen no longer follow him; thay 4 
creative energy of God ha, unk into repose, because the imaginatig 
is enfeebled by the magnitude of tts efforts, and can keep no loys, 
on the wing through those mighty tracts which shoot far beyond af 
eve hath seen, or the heart of man hath conceived—which sy. 
| endlessly along, and merge into an awful and mysterious infinity.+ 
eo And what is this eerth in the immensity which teems with wos! 
} —and what are they who occupy it? The universe at Jarge wo 
suffer as little in its splendour and varicty, by the distruction of oy 
planet, as the verdure, and magnitude of a forest would suffer by th 
‘fall of a single leaf. We differ from the leaf only in this c:rcumstuny 
- that it would require the operation of greater elements to destroy 
But these elements exist. Internal fires might lift their energies y 
the surface of our planct and destroy it. The sudden formation ¢ 
elastic matter in the bowels of the earth, might explode it into fray 
ments; the exhalation of noxious air might so taint the atmosphep 
as to dispeople the world: a comet mtght pass so near as to hum 
our globe to the sun, or drag it to the outer regions of the planetary 
system. We, who tread the earth with so much confidence, are 9 
the mercy of devouring elements, which if let loose upon us by the 
hand of the Almighty, would spread solitude, and silence, and death 
over the dominions of the world. ‘Lhis littleness and insecurity mate 
the protection of the Almighty so dear to us, and bring, with suc. 
emphasis, to every pious bosom the holy lessons of humility aw 
gratitude. But this reflection has been appropriated to the use of in 
idelity, and the very language of the text has been made to beara 
application of hostility to the Christian faith. “ What is man, tha 
God should be mindful of him; or the son of man, that he shoul! 
a deign to visit him’? Is it likely, says the Infidel, that God woul 
send his eternal Son to die for the puny occupiers of so insignifica 
a province in the mighty field of his creation? Are we the befitu 
4 objects of so great and so signal an interposition’ How shall we 
concile the greatness of that movement which was made in heave 
for the redemption of fallen man, with the comparative meanness 40 
obscurity of our species? This is a popular argument against Christ 
anity, and has no small influence on the amateurs of a superfti 
philosophy. Every such argument should be met and manfully co 
fronted. It is a discreditable surrender of our religion, to act as! 
she had any thing to fear from the ingenuity of her most accomplist 
ed adversaries. The author engages in his undertaking, under th 
full impression that something may be found to combat infidelity 
-all its forms—and in the sequel he refutes the objection which ™% 
here been so forcibly stated. 
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* Some interesting speculatione, serving. 49. magnify our concepts” 
of the universe are here unavoidably smittec, 
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‘J, The proverb of Solomon, where it is said, that the heart know- 
its OWN bittemness is full of important and profound wisdom. Eve- 


La 

2 soe vnoweth his own trials, his own peculiar feelings and difii- 
nif yities, better than he can get any of his neighbours to perceive them. 
ney all cesire to engross the sy mpathie s of others with our own hard- 
thy pipe aud sorrows. But labour as we may, we cannot make an adequate 
Lolffonveyance of our sensations, and all our circumstances into another 


lanai mding. 
This observation is intended to prepare the way fora second. There 
re perhaps no two sets of human beings who understand each other 
«; than the busy public on the one hand, and the man of close and 
adios retirement on the other. Yet tvhen the philosopher has made 
»me brilliant discovery, his name wiil circulate through the whole 
‘civilized society ; and be handed down to succeeding ages with a 
wstre, Which eclipses all the splendour of conquest. This is the case 
th Newton—-He at this moment stands forth to the public eye, in 
brighter array of glory, than circles the memory of any man of for- 
mer generations. But the majority of men are utterly in the dark, as 
by that which constitutes the chief merit of the philosophy of Newton. 
The “y see the result of bis labours, but they know not how to appre- 
ate the difficulty or extent of them. He discovered the mechanism 
of the planetary system; the composition of light; and the cause of 
hose alternate movements which take place on the waters of the ocean. 
[hese are his visible atchieve Mente, and are regarled as the monu- 
ents of his greatness.—-But he deserves as much credit and admi- 
sation for the articles which he excluded from the philosophical creed, 
as for those which he added to it. It was a property of his mind to 
keep firm hold of every positian which had proof to substantiate it— 
but it is a property equally characteristic, and indeed forms the lead- 
ing peculiarity of his investigations, that he, wth unshaken resolution, 
eluded every doctrine that was destitute of proof. The strength of 
his philosophy lay as much in refusing admittance to that.which want- 
ed evidence, as in giving place and occupancy to that which possess- 
dit. By these two maxims the peculiarity which characterises and 
raobles the philosophy of Newton may be easily explained. We mean 
the combination of its strength and its modesty, Its strength is prov- 
ed by the fulfilment of the enterprize, by which the mechanism of 
umumbered worlds has been brought within the grasp of the human 
understanding. This was effected hy the steady and patient applica- 
tion of the legitimate instruments of discovery, by touching what is 
tangible, looking to that which is visible, and computing that which 
was measurable.—Its modesty is evinced by this, that as soon as you 
go beyond the limits of sensible observation, the genuine disciples of 
this school cast away all their confidence, On the ground of experi- 
ments none are more bold and decisive—off this ground none more 
humble and cautious. They choose neither to know, nor believe, nor 
assert where evidence is wanting; and they will sit with all the pati- 
ence of a scholar until they have found it. They are never unmindful 
of the limit which separates the region of observation from that of 
conjecture ; and they give you positive opinion only when they have 3 
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tore the assumption that christianity is the religion of this one world, 
rv that the relipion of other worlds is not our ve ry christianity, can 
have no influence upon a mind that has derived its habits of thinking 
from the rigorous school of Newton, It is presumpuion to speculate 
on the details of God's administration in other worlds—For an thing 
that the bold Philosopher can teil, sin has found its way into them— 
Messengers of heavenly merey have been commissioned from the 
‘lhrone of the bternal ; anc the glories of redemption have been dis- 
layed to an extent as wide as the discoveries of Astronomy. 

Here, however, we stop—nor shall we grope among these my ste- 
wie Be it remembered that it is not the christian who is pitching his 
idventurous flight to the secret things that belong unto God. It is the 
hampion of infidelity——I¢ is he wha props his unchristian argument 
oy presumptions fetched out of those absecurities which lie on the 
other side of an inpassable barricr—It is he who bas mustered against 
‘he truths of the gospel resting as it does on evidence within the reach 
of his taculties, an objection, for the truth of which he has no evidence 
whatever=~It is he who sets his fancy afloat among unknown regions, 
ind most unphilosophically attempts to draw aside the veil, which no- 
thingy but HW INCSSSityre from the Krernal (governor Can remove, Altho’ 
« Newton wrote o corimentary on the book of Revelation” he did not 
wetend to determine the moral condition of the inhabitants of the 
planets. When he turned his attention to the Bible, he brought a mind 
tutored by the philosophy of facts—~and when he looked at ite creden 
lala, he saw the stainp and impress of this philosophy on every om 
of them—-He saw that the religion of the Gospels, is a religion of facts; 
and he embraced it with the same firm convictions of its truth with 
which he maintained the philosophy, that has, with so much glory, 
handed down his name to posterity, 

It is important that the pyinciple which has been here discussed, 
should be tamiliarized to the mind. It may furnish an antidote not 
only against the infidelity of astronomers, but against all infidelity, 
We are pot unaware indeed of the diversity of complexion which in- 
fidelity puts on. It has one appearance in the man of science-—~ano- 
ther in the refined yoluptuary—another stl, in the common-place rai- 
ler—and so on, continually shifting its forms, as the habits and een- 
timents of those, in whose hearts it has made a lodgement, happen to 
differ. Yet that which has dispossessed all these people of their reli- 
gion, exists in their minds in the shape of a position, which they hold 
to be true, but which, by no legitimate evidence they have ever real, 
ized—lIt is a wilful fancy or presumption of their own, which could 
not stand the teat of that principle which gives to observation the pre, 
cedence of theory, 

This principle will not only break up the infidelity existing in the 
world, but will carry us with all the docility of children to the Bible. 
Without the testimony of an authentic messenger from heaven, we 
know nothing of the counsels of heaven. There is no moral telescope 
that can bring to our observation the doings or deliberations that take 
place in the sanctuary of the Etcrnal. We must wait, in all the hu- 
mility of conscious ignorance ti!] the Lord himself shall break silence, 
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indisputable proof—but when they have no such proof, they jay. , 
such opinion. Thus, with all the accomplishments of philosophy, th. 
sit as humble pupils at the book of nature, with all the docility of .,. 
scious ignorance. Such was Newton, than whom there perhaps a 
lighted on our world one, in whose character greater force of pitt 
and deeper humility were blended. But it is not so with some. \, 1 
have succeeded him.—They have winged their way into forhida,, 
regions—have crossed that circle by which the ficld of observarigy, ,, 
enclosed—and there have they debated and dogmatized with al)», 

ride of intolerant assurance. Let us suppose that one of these ph), 
sophers should be so extravagant as to pass from the astronomy ,: 
the planets, and the natural history of their animal and vegetal] 
kingdoms—He might get hold of som vague and general Analogies t 
throw an air of plausibility around. his speculation. He Might pas 
from the botany of the different regions of our globe, and make its 
and confident applications to cach of the other planets, accordine ., 
its distance from the sun, and the inclination of its axis to the plan 
of its orbit; and out of some such slender materials, he might mai. 
up a philosophical romance, displaying great ingenuity, and hay). 
the colour of truth and consistency ppread over it, A superficial py). 
lic might be delighted by the eloquence of sach a composition, ay 
even impressed by jts arguments; but the man of all the ages ya) 
countries in the world who would have the least respect for suc} 
treatise, would be Newton. He would see, at once, that the subject 
jay at a hopeless distance from the field of legitimate obgervation— 
It would be enough for him that it lay beyond the preach of : 
telescope. 

But let us conceive again that this same adventurous philoso! 
should shift his speculation from the plants of another wold to the 
character of its inhabitants. Here again he may work up a plais' le 
theory. But every maa of plain understanding knows that this anvi- 
tious enquirer has got beyond his reach, has rengynced the modest) 
of true science, and is ignorant of the limit of his own faculties. 

But to what point are these illustrations to be directed? In the as- 
tronomical objection to Christianity, there is first an assertion, and 
then an argument. The assertion, is that this religion is set up tor 
the exclusive benefit of our minute and solitary world. The argument 
is, that God would not lavish such a quantity of attention on so ins ;- 
nificant a field. Were the assertion admitted the argument would bc 
opposed ; but to lay open the full futility of the objection, we must 
expose the utter want of evidence for the assertion. How do infid Is 
know that christianity is set up for the exclusive benefit of this earth 
and its inhabitants? They are challenged to the proof of. their pos 
tive announcement. In this objection we see the same rash and gra- 
tuitous procedure, which marked the cases supposed for the sake o! 
Hlustration; the same glaring transgression on the very spirit of the 
philosophy which infidels profess to idolize. The argument depends 
on an assertion which they can verify in no way but by some super- 
jatural message. The theology of the planets lies as much beyond 
the field of observation as their natural history or politics ; and there- 
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fore the assumption that christianity is the religion of this one world, 
that the religion of other worlds is not our very christianity, can 
have no influence upon a mind that has derived its habits of thinking 
from the rigorous school of Newton, It is presumption to speculate 
on the details of God’s administration in other worlds—For any thing 
that the bold Philosopher can teil, sin has found its way into them— 
Messengers of heavenly mercy have been commissioned from the 
-hrone of the Eternal ; and the glories of redemption have been dis- 
-jayed to an extent as wide as the discoveries of Astronomy. 

' Here, however, we stop—nor shall we grope among these myste- 
cies. Be it remembered that it is not the christian who is pitching his 
adventurous flight to the secret things that belong unto God. It is the 
champion of infidelity—It is he wha props his unchristian argument 
oy presumptions fetched out of those abscuritics which lie on the 
other side of an impassable barrier—It is he who has mustered against 
the truths of the gospel resting as it does on evidence within the reach 
of his faculties, an objection, for the truth of which he has no evidence 
whatever—It is he who sets his tancy afloat among unknown regions, 
and most unphilosophically attempts to draw aside the veil, which no- 
thing but a messsage from the Eternal Governor canremove. Altho’ 
« Newton wrote 2 commentary on the book of Revelation” he did not 
wretend to determine the moral condition of the inhabitants of the 
nlanets. When he turned his attention to the Bible, he brought a mind 
tutored by the philosophy of facts—and when he looked at its creden- 
tials, he saw the stamp and impress of this philosophy on every onc 
of them—He saw that the religion of the Gospels, is a religion of facts; 
and he embraced it with the same firm convictions of its truth with 
which he maintained the philosophy, that has, with so much glory, 
handed down his name to posterity. 

It is important that the pyinciple which has been here discussed, 
should be familiarized to the mind. It may furnish an antidote not 
only against the infidelity of astronomers, but against all infidelity. 
We are not unaware indeed of the diversity of complexion which in- 
fidelity puts on. It has one appearance in the man of science—ano- 
ther in the refined voluptuary—another still, in the common-place rai- 
ler—and so on, continually shifting its forms, as the habits and sen- 
timents of those, in whose hearts it has made a lodgement, happen to 
differ. Yet that which has dispossessed all these people of their reli- 
gion, exists in their minds in the shape of a position, which they hold 
to be true, but which, by no legitimate evidence they have ever real, 
ized—lIt is a wilful fancy or presumption of their own, which could 
not stand the test of that principle which gives to observation the pre- 
cedence of theory. 

This principle will not only break up the infidelity existing in the 
world, but will carry us with all the docility of children to the Bible. 
Without the testimony of an authentic messenger from heaven, we 
knaw nothing of the counsels of heaven. There is no moral telescope 
that can bring to our observation the doings or deliberations that take 

lace in the sanctuary of the Etcrnal. We must wait, in all the hu- 
mility Of conscious ignorance till the Lord himself shall break silence, 
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and make his counse] known. And now that a professed cor miniies. 
tion from heaven is before us, with all the solidity of eXperiments| 
evidence on its side, and nothing but the reveries of daring epecyj). 
tion to oppose it, what i is the consistent, the 1 rauional, the phik SOphi- 
cal use to be wede of this document, but to sit down with school-5, 
humility to turning its pages, and conning its lessons, and ¢ submitting 
the exercise of our judgment to its information and testimony, 

The total want of evidence to support the position of the infidel ac. 
trouomer having been show n, the controversy with him is reduced 5 
the business of arguing against a mere possibility But let us admi; 
the assertion of the unbeliever, and take a view o the argument, 
which has been constructed upon it. Let it be recolle cted that j it ru 
in this form. “ Our world, compared with the universe, 1s so paltry ar 
affair ; im its whole dimensions it is sO minute ; and all its interests are 
60 trivial, that the universal monarch would not have put forth such 
power for the sake of our degraded species; the Son of God woul 
not have sojourned among us, shzred our infirmities, and crowned the 
“whole scene of humiliation by the agonies and disgrace of a ern 
martyrdom.’ *.- Before entering on the preper answer to this abjection , 
it may. be observed that it goes to strip the Deity of an attribute which 
forms a wonderful addition to the glories of his character. The sup- 
port, and regulation of the universe afford mighty evidence of his pow 
er and wisdom; the strewing of immensity with the habitations o! 
life and intelligence, gives delightful proof of the pleasure taken bs 
the Almighty in communicating happiness ; to know that his pompre- 
hensive mind grasps the amplitude of nature, to the very uitermos 
of its boundaries, gives an exalted idea af his know ledae ; but to am 
at the same time that he! IMmMpressces a Mov Sanuee on the ‘minutes st wheels 
of the machinery that works around us; that he lavishes the inex. 
haustible resources of his wisdom on the beautics, varieties Sy and ar 
rangements of every scene, however humble, and of eyery field, how 
ever narrow, of creation ; that every individual in every corner of his 
dominions is as effectually seen to, as }f that individu: il were the ob- 
ject of exclusive and individual care, brings home to every bosom a 
nearer and more affecting view of the power, wisdon:, knowlege, and 
benevolence of the Lard God Almighty, the Sovereign af all worlds. 
And, to apply this train of sentiment to the mattey before us, Ict us 
suppose that one among the countless myriads of worlds, should be 
visited by a moral pestilence, which should bring them under the 
ranction of an immutable law ; it were no disparagement io God, 
should he by an act of righteous indignation, sweep this offence from 
the universe which it deformed.—But would it not throw the soften- 
ing of a most exquisite tenderness aver the character of the Almighty, 
should we sce him putting forth every expedient to reclaim to him- 
self those children who had wandered awav from him—and few as 
they gre when compared with the host of his obedient worshippers, 
—— it not jtist impart to his attribute of compassion the infinity of 

e Godhead, that rather than lose a single world, which had turned 
to its own way, he should send the messengers of peace to woo and 
to weleeme it back awain; and if justice demanded so mighty a sa- 
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crifee, and the law behoved to be so magnified and made honourable 
woud it not throw a moral sublime over the goodness of the Deity, 
should he lay upon his own Son the burden of its atonement, that he 
might again ‘smile upon the world, and hold out the sceptre of j invita- 
gion to ail its familjes ? The argument of the infidel goes therefore to 

cpunge a perfection from the character of God. It limits his attri- 
putes. Lt perversely misinterprets the fact that God can diffuse the be- 
ae ‘fits of his power ‘and goodne ‘ss over such a variety of worlds; and 
rashly concludes that he cannot or will not bestow so much goodness 
va one of those worlds, as a professed revelation from heaven has an- 
nounced, 

The objection under discussion will receive its answer if it can be 
met by the following position :—that God, in addition to the bare 
faculty of dwelling on a multiplicity of objects at one and the same 
time, has this f iculty in such wonderful perfection, that he can attend 
iS fully , and provide as richly, and manifest all his attributes as illus- 
triously, on every one of these objects, as if the rest had no existence, 
and no place whatever in his government and his thoughts. 

For the evidence of this position, an appeal is made, in the first 
place, to the personal history of cach individual among you. “ It is 
in him that we hive, and move, and have our being.” His eve 1s up- 
on every hour af my existence, His spirit is intimately present with 
every thought of my heart. In the silence of night, when my eyclids 
have closed, and [I have sunk into unconsciousness, the observant eye 
of him who neyer slumbers, 1s upon me—he w ho i is now at work in 
the remotest domains of habuve. and of providence, is also at my right 
hand to uphold me in the exercise of all my feclings and faculties. 
Now what God is doing for me, he is doing for every individual of 
ihis world’s population. And shall we ungratefully affirm that the 
multitude of other worlds has withdrawn any portion of his benevo- 
lence from that occupied by us? or that he whose eye is upon every 
separate family of the earth, would not lavish all the riches of his ui 
searchable attributes on some high plan of pardon and inemnortality: 
n behalf af its countless generations : ? 

But, again, were the mind of God so fatigued with the care of other 
worlds, or so occupied by their government as the objection supposes 
should we not beacld some traces of neglect or carelessness in his 
management of ours—-some evidence of its master being overcrowc- 
ed with the ve.tety of his other engagements? But in the whole field 
vf observation, do we witness a single indication of God sparing him- 
elf, of God reduced to langaur or inattention by the weight of his 
employnrents, by his vast superintendance ? 

Surely when ‘we look abroad on the wondrous scene immediately 
efore us, and contemplate its ccaseless ac tivity, and all the beautics 
of the garniture by which it is adorned, and all the marks of benevo- 

lence which abound in it, and think that it is the same God, who holds 
the universe with all its systems in the hollow of his hand, ihat pen- 
cils every flower, and nourishes every blade of grass, and enriches 
this humble department of nature that I occupy with all its charms 
and accommodations—then, if a message bearing every mark of au- 
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then icity should profess to come from God, and inform of his hie! 
designs of mercy, it is not for me, in the face of all this evidence, ba 
reject it as an imposture, because astronomers have told me that a 
has so many other worlds, and other orders of being to attend to, 
Suli further, it is the telescope which has, by the discovery of dis 
tant worlds, put infidelity in possession of the arguinent, against 
which we contend. But about the time of its invention, another ; in- 
strument was formed, which laid open a scene no less wonderful, 
and neutralized the whole argument. This was the microscope, The 
one discovers a system in every star; the other a world in every atom. 
The one teaches that this globe with all its appendages ts but a grain 
of sand on the broad field of the universe; the other that every grain 
of sand may-harbour within 1t the tribes and families of a busv po- 
pulation. The one tells me of the insiguaificance of the world I tread 
on; the other tells me that in the leaves of every forest, in the flowers 
of every garden, and the waters of every rivulet, there are worlds 
teeming with life, and numberiess as the glories of the firmament. 
All these discoveries are in opposition to the argument of the amide! 
astronomer. The telescope has discovered that no magnitude howev: 
vast is beyond the grasp of the divinity—-but the microscope shows 
that no minuteness, however shrunk from the notice of the human 
eve, is beneath the condescension of his regard. The telescope in- 
forms us that the Almighty is at work in regions more distant than 
geometry has ever measured, and a:znong worlds more manifold than 
numbers have ever reached; and the microscope assures us that hi 
fills the recesses of every atom with the intimecv of his presence, 
and gives a close and separate attention to every spot and corner of 
tke umiverse. They therefore who think that God will not put forth 
such power, such yoodness, and such condescension in behalf of this 
world, as are ascribed to him in the New Testament, beeause he has 
so many worlds to attend to, thing of Azm as aman. They confine 
their view to the informations of the telescope, and altogether neglect 
the informations of the other instrument. They only “find room 1 
their minds for one attribute of a large and general superintendance; 
and keep out of view the cqually impressive proofs of a minute and 
multiplied attention to all that diversity of operations, where it is he 
that worketh all in all. In this view of the universe it would be a 
transgression of sound argument, as well as daring impiety to limit 
the doings of this unsearchable God—and, should a professed reve- 
lation from heaven, tell me of an act of condicacension in behalf of 
some separate world, so wonderful that angels desired to look into it, 
and the Eternal Son had to move from his seat of glory to carry it 
into accomplishment, all I ask is the evidence of such a revelation; 
for let it tell me as much as it may of God letting himself down for 
the benefit of one single province of his dominions, this is no more 
than what [ see lying in numberless examples before me; and now 
that the microscope has unveiled the wonders of another region, I 
see strewed around me, with a profusion which baffles every attemp* 
to comprehend it, the ‘evidence that there is no one portion of the 
universe of God, too minute for his notice, nor too humble for the 
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«)sitaiens of his care. It is wonderful that God should be so unin- 
cumbered by the concerns of a univer se, that he can give constant 
attendance to every moment of every individuals that he whose eye 
is at every instant on $0 many w orlds, should have filled this world 
with traces Of varied design ang benevolence; that the God whose 
presence fills immensity, and who — the canopy of his admini- 
stration over all its dwelling places, should with an energy as fresh 
and as unexpended, as if the work of creauion were just begun, turn 
him to the neighbourhood around us, and lavish on every hand- 
breadth, all the ‘céuberance of his goodness, and crowd it with many 
chousand varieties of Conscious existence, but great as these wonders 
wee, they do not burden the mind with a single doubt—And upon 
what evidence, are tic y beheved? In very many cases, the evidence 
ef testimony: In like manner, it is wonderful that God should be so 
interested in the redemption of a single world as to send forth his 
well beloved’ Son upon the errand, and that he, mighty to save, 
should put forth his strength, and travail in the greatness of it, to 
accomplish this high purpose of love: but w onders have been muiti- 
plied arouml us, and when evidence has been given of their truth, 
we have resigned all our judgments concerning the unsearchable 
God, and rested in the faith of them. [ask no more in favour of the 
the revelation of the Bible: take up Christianity as you would a 
question of philosophy; examine it by proper evidence—and take 
along with you jn this enquiry, whet you should have learned upon 
other fields—even the depth both of ‘the riches and knowle dge of 
God, that his judgments are unsearchable and his ways past finding out. 
But the argument is not yet exhausted. The objection of the infidel 
has, been disposed of by showing the evidence évery where around 
us, of God combining witk the largeness of a vast and mighty super- 
jutendence, whith reaches the very outskirts of the creation, the 
facultv of bestowing as much attention, and exercising as complete 
nd manifold wisdom and }avishing as profuse and inexhaustible 
xoodness on each of its humblest departments, as if it formed the 
whole of his territory. Thus tar in the argument however, the earth 
has been regarded as isolated from the rest of the universe—But ac- 
ording to the way in which the astronomical objection has been 
commoniy met, the earth is looked upon as a member of a more ex- 
tended system. The Christian apologist not only overthrows the posi- 
tion of the unbelicver, by showing the entire want of observation, or 
+xperiment to support it; but he passes on to the distinct and positive 
testimony of the Bible, and pursucs a most interesting subjcct of 
legitimate ra sober speculation. 
| This must be deferred until our next number.) 
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Obituarp. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN MONITOR. 

IT is with deep regret that I find myself called upon to announce 
the unexpected and apparently premature death of Dr. James W. 
Hunt, of Charlotte County, Virginia; who — d this life. on the 
8th of this instant, having just reached the 27th year of his age. 
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We are not, indeed, permitted to imagine that any one is ever 
moved from the world he fore the fittest time for that tmnr ortant even 
1s come—Is the great work of life accomplished? Are we prenared 
for the enjoyments of a better world? It canner, surely, m that case, be 
a misfortune to be, at an early period of life, rescued from the cares, 
the afffictions, and the temptations of the present state. But what if 
2 young transgressor should be arrested in a state of impenttence 
and unbelief? This, it will readily be acknowledged, is a most afflic- 
tive consideration. It seems, however, utterlv irreconcileable with 
our ideas of the Divine mercy to suppose, that an individual of our 
apostate race is in this way deprived of any opportunities of repen- 
tance and reformation which would have been improved had his dave . 
been prolonged. But when I began this letter | had no desten of in- 
troducing any reflections of this nature. No: my intention was to 
exhibit our voung frend as another witness to the reality of our holv 
religion; anc another triking example of Christian fortitude in the 
solemn hour of death. 

Dr. James W. Hunt was a son of Mr. Wiilham Pitt Hunt of Ma- 
ryland, an attornev of good repute, and wndoubted picty; grand son to 
the Rev. fames Hunt of the same state, the mucli csteemed Pastor 
of Bladensburg, and Cap. [ohn Congre gations; and great grand son 
to Mr. James Hunt of Hanover, whose testimony for the truth as-it 
in Jesus in the face of strenuous opposition, will transmit his name 
with honour to fate posterity: In the maternal line of his ancestors, 
we might mention, with figh respect, his grand mother Agness 
Watkins, on account of her unaffected piety, and many amiable qua- 
lities—and it would be great injustice to pass over without particular 
mention the grace of God which appeared with such evidence and 
lustre in the lite and death of his great grand father Joseph Morton. 
What a privilege! Greatly would I preter such a parentage to the 
tnost illustrious roval extraction. 

Might not f tite subject of this memoir be justly considered as a 
striking illustration of the gracious promise:—-* I will be a God to 
thee and to iv seed.” Not that all the descendants of pious parents 
ire pious themseives. But they have certamly a goodly heritage—a 
heritage which if rightly improved, will be better to them than the 
largest temporal estate. “ Lord I ata thy servant the son of thine 
hand maid.” 

The contagious nature of vice has, 1m all ages, been the subject of 
much complaint. [t is, however, comfortabl e to refiect, that virtue 
has also a diffusive intluence. When James W. Hunt, first separated 
himself from his young acquaintances to take his seat at a Commvu- 
Nton TABLE, it was to one of them, at least; a very interesting and 

imstructive scene; and proved the means of making upon his heart, 
an impression which, it 1s hoped, no length of time will ever be able 
to efface. 

To secular interests, Dr. Hunt was, perhaps, rather inattentive. 
Certain it is, that he was generous to an extreme. His morals were 
pure: and as a friend and associate, he was greatly beloved. In his 
preiession, he is said to have been diughly respectable. But what is 
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now the principal source of consolation to his surviving friends and 
relations, is the hope that their loss is his unspeakable gain. And it 
afords me much satisfaction, to have it in my power to confirm this 
hope by a reference to the circumstances att nding his last dlness and 
death as weil as to the uniiorm tenor of his life. 
From the lirst moments of apprehended danger, he appeared to be 
perfectly resigned to the will of God—willing to live or to die as He 
should ap point His confidence in the Divine me rey, and the merits 
of his Saviour, which he had generally possessed in the time of his 
health, instead of forsaking him, becatne more and more assured as 
he approac hed the coutines of eternity. For him death had no terrors, 
Seldom has Christian heroism been better exemplified than in the 
last hours of Dr. James W. Hunt. Reader, remember, that thou also 
art mortal, And be persuaded to prepare without delay to meet thy 
God. Live the //fe, and then thou also shali die the death of th 
sirhteous! | 
The following prayer was found among his papers, and 1s supposed 
to have been composed @ few davs be fore his last illness. It appears 
to have been hastily written, and left unfinished. 
* Great and good art thou, O Lord. Heaven is thy throne, and the 
earth is thy footstool. Goodness and truth are thy constant attendants. 
Justice fills thy throne, and mere y completes thy glorious perfections. 
How yreat the distance by nature between thy ausrust may sty, and 
degenerate rebeliions man! I contess before thee I have sinned times 
and ways out of number; and wert thou to enter into judgment with 
me for one of a thousand of my offences, I could not stand. But 
glory to thy great name, thou hast so lone d the world, as to send 
thine only besrotten Son into the world, that whosoever believeth in 
him, should not perish, but have everlasting life. O Lord, I would 
believe, help thou my unbelief. Pall my heart with thy love. Teach 
me how to worship thee aris ght: for thou must be worshipped in spirit 
and im truth. Give me the influc neces of thy Holy Spirit, to guide and 
direct me in my journey through life. May I walk through the dark 
and gloomy valley of death, leaning by faith on thy promises. Thou 
hast promised to reject none who. call on thee in sincerity, and a 
steadiast resolution to turn from the errors of their ways. O Lord, 
turn me and [| shall be turned. Give me that faith which is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for and the evidence of thingss not scen. Give 
a grateful heart for the many comlorts of life. [ contess to thee | 
have been ungrateful, and deserve the hardness of heart and blindness 
of mind with which 1 am now afflicted. O weit my hard and stony 
heart, and no longer withhold from me the light of thy countenance, 
Search me and try me—prove my ways. Show me that I have no 
righteousness of my own. Cleanse me by the bigod of thy Son, Make 
me holy as thou art holy. May I delight m thy law after the inward 


man. May I hate sin as my worst enemy. ** * O m; my treasure 
be in heaven where sin can never cuter to pollute my joys—that my 
heart m: iy be continually ngar my 6 |.—I come bet thee ail pol- 
luted and de filed with sin: wearv and h laden; and throwing My- 
elf at the ioot of the cross. i Ge} divi ‘dit resolve, 
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We are not, indeed, permittet to imagine that any one Is ever rr. 
moved from the world before the fittest time for that } rmrortant event 
is come—Is the great work of life accomplished? Are we prepared 
for the enjoyments sof a better world? It cannot, surely, m that casc, be 
a misfortune to be, at an early period of lire, rescued from the cares, 
the afflictions, and the temptations of the present state. But what if 
2 young transgressor should be arrested in a state of impenitence 
and unbelief? This, it will readily be acknowledged, is a most afflic- 
tive consideration. It seems, however, utterly irreconcileable with 
our ideas of the Divine mercy to suppose, that an individual of our 
apostate race is in this way deprived of any opportunities of repen- 
tance and reformation which would have been improved had his days 
been prolonged. But when I began this letter I had no design of in- 
troducing any reflections of this nature. No: my intention was to 
exhibit our voung friend as another witness to the reality of our holy 
religion; and another striking example of Christian fortitude in the 
solemn hour of death. 

Dr. James W. Hunt was a son of Mr. Willtam Pitt Hunt of Ma- 
ryland, an attorney of good repute, and undoubted pictys ; grand son to 
the Rev. james Hunt of the same state, the mucli estee emed Pastor 
of Bladensburg, and Cap. John Congregations; and great grand son 
to Mr. James Hunt of Hanover, whese. testimony for the truth as it 
im Jesus in the face of strenuous opposition, w ill transmit his name 
with honour to Jate posterity: In the maternal line of his ancestors, 
we might mention, with high respect, his grand mother Agness 
Watkins, on account of her unaffected piety, and many amiable qua- 
lities-—and it would be great injustice to pass over without particular 
mention the grace of G6éd which appeared with such evidence and 
Justre in the life and death of his great grand father Joseph Morton. 
What a privilege! Greatly would I preter such a parentage to the 
most illustrious royal extraction, 

Might not the subject of this memoir be justly considered as a 
striking illustration of the gracious promise:-—- I will be a God to 
thee and to thy seed.” Not that all the descendants of pious parents 
are pious themseives. But they have certainly a goodly heritage—a 
heritage which if rightly imp: roved, will be better to them than the 
largest temporal estate, “ Lord I am thy servant the son of thine 
hand maid.” 

The contagious nature of vice has, 1m all ages, been the subject of 
much complaint. It is, however, comfortable to reflect, that virtue 
has also a diffusive influence. When James W, Hunt, first separated 
himself from his young acquaintances to take his seat at a Commvu- 
Nton TABLE, it was to one ef them, at least, a Very interesting and 
instructive scene; and proved the means ‘of making upon his heart, 
an impression which, it 1s hoped, no length of time will ever be able 
to eflace. 

To secular interests, Dr. Hunt was, perhaps, rather inattentive. 
Certain it is, that he was generous to an extreme. His morals were 
pure: and as a friend and associate, he was greatly beloved. In his 
pretession, he is said to have been highly respectable. But what is 
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now the principal source of consolation to his surviving friends and 
relations, 1s the hope that their loss is his unspeakable gain. And it 
affords me inuch satisfaction, to have it in my power to confirm this 
hope by a reference to the circumstances attending his last illness and 
death as weil as to the uniiorm tenor of his life. 

From the first moments of apprehended danger, he appeared to be 
perfectly resigned to the will of God—willing to live or to die as He 

should appoint. His confidence in the Divine mercy, and the merits 

of his Saviour, which he had generally possessed in the time of his 
health, instead of forsaking him, became more and more assured as 
he approached the couhnes of eternity. For him death had no terrors. 
Seldom has Christian heroism been better exemplified than in the 
last hours of Dr. James W. Hunt. Reader, remember, that thou also 
art mortal, And be persuaded to prepare without delay to meet thy 
God. Live the /ife, and then thou also shali die the death of the 
righteous! 

The following prayer was found among his papers, and is suppose “d 
to have been composed a few days before his last illness. It appears 
to have been hastily written, and left unfinished. 

Great and good art thou, O Lord. Heaven is thy throne, and the 

earth is thy footstool. Goodnes s and truth are thy constant attendants. 
Justice fills thy throne, and mercy completes thy glorious perfections. 
How great the distance by nature between thy august majesty, and 
degenerate rebeliions mz in! I confess before thee I have sinned times 

and ways out of number; and wert thou to enter into judgment with 
me for one of a thousand of my offences, I could not stand. But 
glory to thy great nat ne, thou hast so loved the world, as to send 
thine only begotten Son into the world, that whosoever belicveth in 
him, should not perish, but have everlasting life. O Lord, I would 
believe, help thou my unbelief. Fill my heart with thy love. ‘Leach 
me how to worship thee aright: for thou must be worshipped i in spirit 
and in truth. Give me the influences of thy Holy Spirit, to guide and 
direct me in my journey t hrough life. May 1 walk through the dark 
and gloomy vall ey of death, leaning by faith on thy promises. ‘Thou 
hast promised to reject none who c¢: all on thee in sincerity, and a 
steadiast resolution to tui:n irom the errors of their ways. O Lord, 
turn me and [ shall be turned. Give me that faith which is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for and the evidence of things not scen. Give 
a grateful heart for the many comiorts of life. I confess to thee | 
have been ungrateful, and deserve the hardness a heart and blindness 
of mind with which Il am now afflicted. O wei mm) hard and stony 
heart, and no longer withhold from me the h ght of thy countenance, 
Search me and try me—prove my ways. Show me that I have no 
rightcousne ss of my own. Cleanse me by the blood of thy Son. Make 
me holy as thou art holy. May I delight m thy law after the inward 


y 


man. May I hate sin as my worst cnemy. ** * O may my treasure 


be in heaven where sin can never exter to pollute mv joys—that my 
heart may be c ntinually near mv (:od.—] me betore thee all pol- 
luted and defiled with sin; weary and heavy laden; and throwing my- 


elf at the ioot of the cross. i pendence * divine aid JT resolve, 
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that if I perish I will perish only there. Where O Lord shall I fra 
thee? I long to see thy face beaminsy in mercy through thy Son upon 
my benighted soul. O leave me not to grovel in the dark any longer ; 
but remove the scales from my eves that [ may know my real cha- 
racter and state. Help me to seek with persevering earnestness thi 
salvation that is in Jesus. There is no other name piven emong men 
whereby a sinner can be saved. ** * On the promises of the gospel 
of thy Son I depend, and on nothing that J can do: for J have for- 
feited all claim to thy favour, I am fully convinced, that there ts so 
much sin mixed with all I do, that cven my best performances would 
sink me into everlasting ruin. T have lost all claim to thy favour on 
account of my own righteousness; and [ rest entircly upon the me- 
riis of my Saviour. He has died that I might live. He became poor 
that I through his poverty might become rich. Blessed be thy namc 
for so glorious a plan of salvation. Blessed be thy name that thou 
canst be just and justify a sinner. *** ‘Thanks be to thy name for 
the great and precious promises of thy gospel. Thanks to thy good- 
ness for blessings both temporal and eternal. May the hope that J 
have of eternal life be strengthened.— 



























“ Behold he Prayer! otill IT see, 
The suppliant on his bended knee. 
With hands uplift and tearful eve’ 
And bosom heaved by many a sigh: 
While the descended spark of fire 
Kindles and hallows each desire. 






His cries address th’ Eternal throne, 
Accessible thro’ Christ alone ; 
And urge, with confidence, his plea, 
oP Thro’ Mercy Sovercign, rich aud free ; 
And, by his Avvocare preferred, 
Th’ availing plea, in Heaven ts heard; 
While beamings of his Father’s face 
Confess and cheer the child of Grace. 






Behold he prarsrs! pass’d the shade 
And vale where the last foes invade, 


em em 


an He contemplates the BLess’D SupREM:, 
And raptured by their sacred theme 
then Unites with all the saints to sing 


The glorious grace of Zion’s King. 


When death had summoned thee to rest, 
Thy pillow was thy Saviour’s breast; 
And the sweet lustre of his face 
Diffused o’er thine a lovely grace. 

And is it buried in the dust? 

At the revival of the Just, 

Thou, like the bright and morning sTAn, 
Shalt glow and send thy beams afar. 
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While we who /oved, /ament thee here, 
And drop the tributary tear, 
he Saints all welcome thee to rest: 
And in thy Father’s presence bless’d, 
No bursting sigh of mourning triends, 
Vo interrupt thy peace, ascends. 


Rest, then, pure Spirit, with thy God ! 
And while we cMmb to his abode, 
an fading aye, or bloom of youth, 
vWe learn this salutary treth, 
To guide the remnant ef our days, 
Phat Prayer the Prelude is of PRAISE. 


-- ass: C777) =. 


LITERRARY NOTICE. 

We have lately had the pleasure of reading Essays on Hypochon- 
driacal, and other Nervous ‘ Attections . By John Reid, m. pv. &e. 

This work is written with so little use of technical phrases, as to be 
easily understgod by ordinary readers ; and the style is so lively, the 
remarks are often so happily illustrated by striking comparisons, and 
the descriptions are sometimes so fraught with simple eloquence, as 
to make the book a most agreeable treat to any man of taste. This, 
however, is not its greatest praise. The admonitions of the author are 
calculated to promote health and comfort, and to subserve the cause 
of virtue. It is reaily pleasing to see a man of his talents, and protes- 
sion, coming out as he does in favour of the true interests of socie ty. 
The work is avowedlv popular, and intended for general circulation. 
We heartily wish that it may be read by many. As a specimen: we 
present a few extracts from the Essay on Intemperance. 

{tis seldom that debauchery separates at once the thread of vi- 
tality. There occurs, for the most part, a wearisome and painful in- 
terval between the first loss of a capacity for enjoying life, and the 
period of its ultimate extinction. This circumstance, it 1s es be pre- 
sumed, is out of the consideration of those persons who, with a pro- 
digality more extravagant than that of Cleopatra, dissolve the pearl 
of health in the goblet of intemperance. The slope towards the grave 
these victims of indiscretion find no easy descent. The scene is dark- 
ened, long before the curtain falls. Having exhausted prematurely al! 
that is delicious in the cup of life, they are obliged to swaliuw after- 
wards the bitter dregs. Death is the last, but not the worst result of 
intempe rance. 

“ But it ought to be in the knowledge of the debauchee, that each 
attack of casual, or return of periodical distemper, deducts something 
from the strength and structure of his frame. Some leaves fall from 
the tree of life every time its trunk is shaken. It may thus be disro- 
bed of its beauty, and made to be tray the dreary nakedness of a far 
advanced autumn, long before that season could in the reguiar course 
of nature, even have commented.” 
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“The strongest liquers are the most weakening. In proportion ¢ 
the power w hich the draught possesses, ts that which 1t ultimate ly de 
ducts from the person into whose stomach # is habitually received,” 

“To reprobate the use of strong r liquors altogether, may be consj- 
dered as a kind of prudery in temperance ; as Carrying this virtue ty) 
an unnecessary and even preposterous exte nt. But prudery, it should 
be recolle cted, consists not so much in the excess of a virtue as i, 
the affectation of it. The real prudes i in repimen are those who “ stralp 
at a gnat and swallow a camel; who w ould have great scruple per. 
haps in drinking a glass of wine, but who would not hesitate ever 
day of their lives to ingurgitate, in a pharmaceaitical shape, draught 
composed principally ot the worst and most concentrated spirity. ‘Lin: 
tures are medicinal, drams. The habitual use of them can be regard. 
ed only as a more specious and decorous mode of mtemperance. fh, 
this may be said to consist the priviledged debauchery of many ; 
nervous valetudinarian. A female of decorum and delicac y may, in 
this way, ruin, most effectually, her health, without, in the slightest 
degree, unpairing her reputation. She may allay the qualms of th 
st umach, without the danger of occasioning any more disagreeabl 
qualms of conscience.” 

The whole Essay is worthy of most diligent perusal.—-We would 
recommend it to our fellow-citizens, in the spirit of fervent zeal for 
their health and happiness, fully persuaded that while war “ slays it 
thousands, intemperance slays its ten thousands.” 

The book may be bought of Messrs. Fitzwhbvisonn & Potter. 


; 


~~—eett JIJIII) ee. 


ANECDOUTL OF LORD LITTLETON, 


The late lord Littleton was the son of a nobleman, who to his other 
high qualities added that of exalted piety. ‘The son was gay, witty, 
and licentious. His father often remonstrated with him on his way of 
living in the serious and affectionate spirit of a Christian father. The 
young lord tells us that on a certain occasion these remonstrances. had 
considerable effect. His father had urged him to pray—he went into his 
room for that intent—and had bent his knees for prayer, when it oc- 
curred to him that somebody might see him through the key-hole. 
He determined to rise and stop it; and while doing this, he thought 
that it might be as well to let down the curtains. Before he had finish- 
ed this. process however, some lively music that struck up in the street 
arrested his attention, and gave a flirt to his serious thoughts. He 
immediately girded on his sword, and went to the theatre ; and here, 
said he, * the amusements of the place put me into humour with my- 
self, and out of the humour of praying.” 

‘This honest testimony is worth somethmg in settling the question 
whether it becomes a moral and religious people to encourage the 
theatre. Ought they to give support to that which erases religiou 
impressions, which destroys the effect of a pious parent’ s admonition: 
which puts people out of the humour of praying? 


